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ARTICLE I. 

ON THE KINGS OF MANDALi, 

AS COMMEMORATED IN A SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION 

NOW FIRST PBINTKD IN THE ORIGINAL TON0UB. 
By FITZ-EDWAKD HALL, D-C.L. 



Presented to the Society October 17, 1860. 



In the fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, pp. 437- 
443, an English rendering will be found, executed by Captain 
Fell, and published posthumously, of the record here presented in 
its own terms and translated anew. But Captain Fell, it should 
appear, had not seen the first, thirty-ninth, and forty-fourth stan- 
zas, and that which follows the forty-eighth, agreeably to the 
numbering of the inscriptionist. As for the rest, his labors in 
connection with the monument under notice were manifestly cut 
short by his death. This inference is, indeed, fully authorized 
by the fact that his version of the original was left unaccompa- 
nied by any commentation ; whereas a land-grant, forming part 
of the same paper with that version, is annotated in copious de- 
tail. Except for the circumstance of his untimely decease, many 
of the laxities with which his interpretation of the ensuing text 
is justly chargeable, as it stands, would also, perhaps, have un- 
dergone redress. 

Sir Henry Sleeman, in the August number of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1837, has discoursed at length 
on the historical, or postmythical, princes of Mandala, on the ba- 
sis of native documents. These documents, as might be antici- 
pated, exhibit a liberal element of the incredible. They consist 
of two manuscript works in the Hindi language, of anonymous 
authorship. Copies of both are in my possession. One of them 
is considerably more specific than the other ; and they are not 
seldom irreconcilable. As, however, we have to do so largely, 
in these accounts, with palpable fables, it matters little that they 
contradict each other. Solely with a view to bring forward a 
specimen of the manner in which the Hindus associate fact and 
VOL. vn. 1 
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fiction, do I consent to dwell, for a few moments, on such a sorry 
substitute for sober chronicles. 

According to my vouchers, the earliest among the modern 
rulers of Mandala were Haihaya Bajputs, of the lineage of the 
thousand-armed Arjuna. A story is current — all circumstantial- 
ity discarded — that, in the days of Nizam Shah, a copper-plate 
patent, emanating from one of them, ,and bearing the date of 
Samvat 201, or A. D. 143, was exhumed and deciphered. Their 
seats of government were Manipura, Champavati, and Mahish- 
matl; now known as Eatnapura, Lanjl, and Mandala. This 
group of families having becpm^ extinct, the (3fOn<is obtained the 
ascendant. 

At the period when the Gonds predominated, the lord of Ma- 
hishmati repaired to Amarakantaka for the purpose of ceremo- 
nial ablution. Attached to his train, in some ministerial quality, 
was one Yadava Raya, a Kachbwaha Rajput of Khandesh. Once, 
at midnight, while "the re^t^ Qf the camp slumbered, Yadava was 
doing duty as sentry. Suddenly there passed by, in the dark- 
ness, without speaking, two Gond men and a woman of the same 
race, as they were in sinning. And th^ QftHie a monkey, bear- 
ing in his hand the feather of a pea,oock. This he threw down, 
and followed the w^farers. Yada,va'8 tura of watch having ex^ 
pired, he slept; when, in a vision, Narmada, the imperpQnation 
of the river so-called, stood before him. The men and the wo- 
man whom he had taketn for Gonds were not so, she infornied 
him, but Rama, L^kshmjteia, and Sita ; and the supposed ordiU' 
ary monkey was Hafluwat. Yadava's fortune was to be most 
propitious ; for those sacrosanct beings rarely show themselves 
in the Iron Age. On Wa pressing Narmada for more definite in* 
dications, she reminded him of the feather dropped by the njon^ 
key. Peacock-feathers are worn on the head by Gonds ; and 
the omen which he had witnessed was significant. Accession to 
the headship of the Gonds was destined as his lot. Ho waft to- 
visit Gadha, the chieftain of which place was a Gond. Him he 
should succeed eventually, by voluntary demission of power, A 
Brahman of Ramanagara, <jherisher of a perp^tusil fir^, would 
aid him with counsel, Yadava, his end achieved, waa to enter- 
tain this Brahman as his premier. 

In the course of a few days, Yadava resigned his place near 
his master and bent his steps to Gadha. On conferring with the* 
Brahnian who had been designated, he was advised to engage 
himself, as an attendant, to the King of Gadha. TWa h* did, 
and by and bye insinuated himself into the entire confidence of 
his new lord. Arrived at the dignity of treasurer, he was joined 
by his family from Khandesh. The King^ who had but one 
child, and that a daughter, proposed to contract her to Yadava, a 
widower, on presumption. To this overture Yadava, excepted, 09 
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the ground of caste. Sarve Pattaka, the Brahman before spoken 
of, was applied to for his opinion. It was favorable to the match, 
on condition that the couple should never eat together. To this 
condition the King signified his assent ; and the nuptials were 
celebrated. Upon this, the King, who was well stricken in years, 
abdicated, retaining the revenues of five villages for his mainte- 
nance ; and Yadava reigned in his stead. His enthronement is 
adjudged to the Samvat year 415, corresponding to A. D. 357. 
Sarve Pathaka was installed as prime minister ; he and his em- 
ployer solemnly obtesting Narmada to their compact, and impre- 
cating perdition, each on his own family, in the event of their 
descendants' ever being embroiled. By gradual extension, the 
kingdom expanded so as to skirt the river Hiran in one direction, 
and, in another, the Gaura. Yadava, after enjoying royalty for 
five years, died, and was succeeded by his son Madhava. Seve- 
ral of Sarve Pathaka's progeny served the chiefs of Mandala in 
course. To them the clan called Bhar Vajpeyi is said to trace its 
origin. 

Karna, it is stated, founded the city of Karanbel. But of this 
I have very grave doubts. It is to be referred, much more pro- 
bably, to a Karna of a different dynasty. Karanbel lies a few 
miles from Jubulpoor. I have explored its ruins. Madana Sinha 
is, further, mentioned as builder of the Madana-mahal, like- 
wise near Jubulpoor. There is no reason why he may not have 
been so. The erections and conquests of other of the potentates 
in question are specified with some minuteness. The towns and 
fortresses enumerated have mostly, if not all, been verified. In 
subjugation, Sangrama was signally successful. A list is given 
of two and fifty strong-holds which he compelled to yield him 
obedience. 

Durgavati, the lady especially commemorated in the following 
pages, was daughter of the Chandel chief of Mahoba. As queen 
regnant, her husband having demised, she ventured on a foray 
against Bhelsa. In reprisal for this incursion, A'saf Khan was 
sent, by the Emperor Akbar, to chastise her hardihood. At the 
time when she and her son were slain, the latter had advanced 
to his eighteenth year.* 

Having extracted from my manuscript materials about all that 
they contain of interest, I turn, for a single matter, to the histo- 
rian Farishta. " Pending a very sharp engagement," says this 
writer, " the Queen was wounded in the eye by an arrow, and 
desisted from the conduct ; and, with an extreme sense of honor 
as to being captured, resolving to die, she took a scimitar from 
her elephant-driver, and put an end to her existence."^ A'saf 
Khan, after her death, moved on to attack the fort of Choragarh,^ 
where her young son was in hiding. In the tumult of the assault, 
the heir apparent "perished beneath the hands and feet of the 
throng." 
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A lineal descendant of the magnates with whom this paper is 
concerned, having been found implicated in the mutinies, was, in 
the autumn of last year, exploded from before the mouth of a 
cannon, at Jubulpoor. This man left an only son. His family 
would, otherwise, have terminated with his own dpath. The mis- 
creant had concerted a plan of smothering every Christian that 
should fall into his hands, by enclosing the head of the victim in 
a bag of powdered chillies. When apprehended, he had about 
his person a pious formula of commination, which may be repro- 
duced in these words : "Close the mouth of the tale-bearers, 
chew up the back-biters, trample out the wicked, exterminatrix 
of our foes. Slay the English ; reduce them to dust, Mother 
Chandi. Let not the enemies escape, or their children, destruc- 
tive lady. Protect S'ankara ; keep thy slave. Hearken to the 
cry of the humble. Victory to Mother Halaka! Eat up the im- 
pure ; delay not. Mother. This moment, speedily, devour ow 
foes, Kalika."* 

The inscription now to be given is incised on a stone which 
lies at Ramanagara, in Mandala. As I have had no opportunity 
of inspecting the monument itself, I have had to be satisfied with 
fec-simUe impressions, taken by rubbing. 

iNSCEIPTIOlir. 
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pfcrrft rR^ W^ ^11 ten 
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Wr\ 5RT1H FFPt f^^^i 
sew [^(<^d3 ^i I [UIHH^K'^ MH I 

sifion^HI^NUHIH^! It t^^ It 

• The original has ZJT:, -which I have not hesitated to alter. 
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f|WT g%T fl^ f^rwT 
H gM f isr 'Fm ^ ^ srf^ ?m^^! m^MHi 



^. rvr 



Rg^J^Wf^itt^ ^FTH^^Mli^^ll 
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* In the Sanskrit, the vitarga is omitted : clearly by error of the engraver, or of 
his exemplar. 
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• I have never before met with fir^ for fiifw ; and it may be a mistake. The 
dictionaries have only the latter, in the sense of 'walL' Metrically considered, 
either will here answer, as being a trochee. 
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4IHMoUH=h{HHHHo| I 
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J^gofmn ^fq- «Tf%rrT: !7^r^ OTmrTT ?mT II ^(9 II 

\\^\m\ ^ilMr^l ^aFHTT ^ g^l 
H=hH^^MWiil ^HhIuH i^IPT^: ll^ll 

^ri^TiM^t wm ^^^R*Mi wriiS^ii 

5^fdHTHWINo|(U|i](tH*s<[u!T: 



* For Mdiy ; perhaps not by the intention of the versifier. ^rnoTRJ' is not 
required by prosody ; and it is exceedingly rare, if not wholly unauthorized. 

f This couplet stands, on the stone, below the rest of the inscription, to the left 
hand. It has no number ; and I have assigned its place by conjecture. 

:|: The stone has 1^57°. But the author, with due regard to quantity, wrote as 
I have corrected. 
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Tbanslation. 

Glory to the auspicious Ga^es'a ! The auspicious Trivikra- 
ma,^ the beautiful, bears sway. 

1. Salutation to thee, Vishnu, who, though, as if in thy entire- 
ty, manifoldly manifested, art yet assuredly unapprehended in 
any thy real nature* whatsoever. 

2. In the country of Gadha'^ was a monarch, Yadavaraya ; a 
sea of virtuous qualities. His son was Madhavasinha ; from 
whom sprang Jagannatha. 

3. Of him was born Raghunatha, His son was Rudradeva ; 
and his son was Viharisinha. Narasinhadeva was his offspring. 

4. His son was Stiryabhanu ; and his son was Vasudeva. Of 
him was born Gopalasahi ; and of him, Bhupalasahi. 

5. From him issued Gopinatha ; and from him, King Eama- 
chandra. The son of Ramachandra was Suratanasinha, so called. 

6. Hariharadeva was his son. Krishnadeva was his. , Of him 
was born Jagatsinha ; from whom originated Mahasinha. 

7. Of him came Durjanamalla. From him sprang Yas'ah- 
kar^a ; and from him, Pratapaditya. Of him was born Yas'as'- 
chandra. 

8. His son was Manoharasinha. Govindasinha was his ; and 
from him proceeded Ramachandra ; and from him, Kar^a : then, 
from him, Ratnasena.^ 

9. Of him came Kamalanayana ; and his son was King Nara- 
harideva. Of him a son was born, Vfrasinha' ; who procreated 
a duteous son, Tribhuvanaraya. 

* Is fwX , for ' white,' ' light,' allowable io place of fer ' The former is by 
no means uncommon in inscriptions, even where, as in this, the first and last sibil- 
ants are carefully discriminated. 
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10. From him was derived Prithwiraja. From him sprang 
Bharatichandra. His son was Madanasinha ; and from him 
Ugrasena had his descent. 

11. Eamasahi was his son ; and from him issued Tarachandra. 
Of him was born Udayasinha : of him, Bhanumitra, as was his 
name. 

12. His son was Bhavanidasa ; and of him S'ivasinha was the 
heir. His son was denominated Harinarayana ; and his son was 
Sabalasinha. 

13. Rajasinha was his son ; and of him was born Dadfraya.^" 
His son was Grorakshadasa ; who begat Arjunasinha. 

14. His son was Sangramasahi ; an exterminating fire" to his 
foes, as if they had been masses of cotton- wool: on the radiance 
of whose grandeur being spread abroad, the midday sun became 
like a mere spark : 

15. By which king, when he had reduced the orb of the earth, 
two and fifty fastnesses were constructed ; indestructible from 
their excellent fortifications — which were like adamant, and pos- 
sessed the firm strength of mountains — and because of their 
water. 

16. Of him, gem of princes, King Dalapati was the son ; of 
unsullied glory : to hymn forth whose fame the lord of serpents 
hoped that all his mouths would enduringly remain : 

17. To the dust of whose feet — since his hand was constantly 
moist with the water of bounty, ^^ and as Tie was diligent in the 
remembrance of Hari, a refuge to those who were brought under 
his authority, and a gujleless guardian of his dependants — even 
people infected with the quality of passion continually had re- 
course. 

18. His consort was Durgavati ; in sooth the increase of for- 
tune to suppliants ; accumulated holiness actually personified ; 
the very bound of earth's prosperity. 

19. This Purandara'^ of the circuit of the earth having de- 
mised, Durgavati consecrated on the seat of royalty their son, of 
three years of age, the illustrious Viranarayajria, so called. 

20. By whom, Ihirgdvati, of repute blazoned throughout the 
triple universe, the whole earth was rendered as it were another ; 
by interminable glittering Hemachalas,** in its stately golden 
edifices; by seas^* untold, in its abundance of valuable jewels 
everywhere tossing about ; by innumerable Indra's^^ elephants, 
in its herds of spirited elephants : 

21. Who, Durgavati, with her daily occupation, which consis- 
ted in unceasing donations of millions of horses, elephants, aind 
pieces of gold,^'' depreciated, in semblance, by her exalted celeb- 
rity, the universal honor of Kamadhenu.^^ 

22. Mounted on an elephant, in person, and by force overmas- 
tering, in many a battle, prepotent adversaries, ever studious for 
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the safeguard of her subjects, she superseded, to all appearance, 
the protectors of the regions.^' 

23. Appropriating, no less than the tribute of kings, their 
illustrious world-diffused splendor, he, the fortunate Viranara- 
yaija, as was his appellation, of renown illimitable, entered on 
adolescence. 

24. Subsequently, some time having elapsed, A'saf Khan, with 
an iXTOij,^ was deputed by King Akbar,*' Puruhuta^'^ of the 
earth, all but compeer of Partha,*^ for the purpose of levying a 
contribution. 

25. At the close of an engagement, by this great warrior — a 
Bhima in prowess, whose armaments depressed the face of the 
earth^ — Durgavati, though she had vanquished his «ntire army, 

26. Being vexed with countless hostile arrows, clove her own 
head, in an instant, with a sword in her hand, as she sat on her 
elephant ; whereupon she penetrated the solar sphere, as did her 
son.'^ 

27. Then loas inaugurated the younger brother of King Dala- 
pati, Chandrasahi ; an asylum to the lordless people ; a treasury, 
so to speak, of magnificence ; the inextinguishable irradiator "of 
his whole race ; opulent in glory : 

28. Of the wives of whose antagonists the trees, with their 
thorns, snatched away the robes and laid hold of the tresses ; 
while they, the ladies, exhibiting conflagrations in the sheen of 
their persons suddenly exposed, .consumed them, the trees, with 
their sighs ; and ever, from very wretchedness, they wore the 
bark of shrubs for clothing. Thw, in the forests, did they, in a 
manner, wage strife with things immovable.^" 

29. Of this monarch a son was born, King'^ Madhukarasahi 
— as, of S'iva,'^'' Shanmukha^^ — of honorable note ; as if a recep- 
tacle of noble greatness : 

30. By the triumphs of whom — resistless in enterprise, <as 
rej)elling^ and destroying the impetuous and overweening, 
stricken deaf with the rushing torrent of the clamor of his drums, 
enough to drown the roar of huge compact cataclysmal rain-clouds 
newly come — achieved by the might of his arm, and applauded 
by multitudes of his lieges, the quarters, responsive, oftentimes, 
to this very day, manifestly cause shame to their eight presiding 
deities. 

31. The son of this king was the fortunate Premanarayapa ; 
accomplishing, through his affluence, the desires of the pure ; 
the collective lustre of the tribe of warriors ; the incorporate 
energy of Smara ; a domicile of good report ; the exaltation of 
his fiimily ; the complete estate of virtue ; the measure of crea- 
tive cunning ; a repository of merits ; no path for reproach :^ 

32. Of whom — humbling and routing a whole troop of chief- 
tains, by the fresh dense surge of thousands of legions terrible 
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with serried phalanxes of most infuriate elephants redolent from 
the Vindhyas — ^the adversaries, whose slumbers were straight- 
way broken when first they perceived his refulgent grandeur, do 
not even yet readily leave the caves of the mountains, though 
separated from their wives, 

33. Kings indeed presumptuous should be rigorously coerced 
on the battle-field : hut one ought not to harbor animosity. Fame 
should be enhanced by performing meritorious acts, unremit- 
tingly, among the people : but one must not fostisr pride. Their 
wishes should, at all times whatever, promptly be granted to 
petitioners : bid one rmist not wait to he entreated.'' Such, obvi- 
ously, is the duty of rulers in this world ; and for the justness of 
these maxims the practice of Premasahi is an argument. 

34 Of him, the auspicious lord Premasahi, was born another, 
the illustrious lord Hridaya, as he was called ; a source of hap- 
piness to the pious, and mighty like his forefathers : as arises the 
year ; teeming with lunar days of numerous moments ; whose 
appearance commences with tne first day of the moon's increase ; 
ever augmented by months growing with nycthemera ;*^ alter- 
nating with light and dark fortnights.^ 

35. Thoroughly defending the entire world, this monarch es- 
pecially befriends the helpless ; as a cloud, rain equably as it may, 
yet irrigates most copiously the low places with its water : 

36. By which king have been assigned to Brahmans, with the 
prescribed formalities of grants on plates of copper, sundry villa- 
ges ; begirt by lines of elegant gardens, rising with stuccoed 
dwelling-houses, inhabited by a substantial tenantry, provided 
with pellucid meres stocked with water-lilies, adorned with am- 
ple and frequent habitations of herdsmen, and with spacious 
tillage^ round about : 

37. Which king keeps up all his vast domain : where, from 
goodly mansions, may be recognized diversities of enunciation ; 
t/;AtcA is eligible from its fine towns and palm-trees; delightful 
from attachment to the body of revealed and memorial law ; in- 
dependent of its border-lands ; captivating the heart by the pres- 
ence of proper roads ; and easy of attainment only by men 
challenging admiration : and he is likewise conversant in the sci- 
ence of melody and the dance, with its refinements?^ 

38. The whole earth and all potentates are enclosed in the 
hand of lord Hridaya. By the same were traced, midway on a 
golden wall, as it had been fifty immense elephants. 

39. It has been no matter c/ surprise at all, that a minute sta- 
tionary butt was transfixed by him, who, with his shafts, can 
sever, almost simultaneously, at quite distinct points, an arrow 
launched obliquely : 

40. Who, at the time of the chase, hunting on foot, has, all of 
a sudden, slain, with his bolt, a tiger assaulting from aloft, of 
forefront fearful as an enormous serpent's, and formidable r 
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Eegarding whom is this speech of Indra— wAera he was thus 
bespoken : 

41. 'Prithee tell us, Jishnu,^^ why thou art dejected :' ' What! 
is it not known to you, worthy deities, that this King Hridaya 
makes, on the earth, of Brahmans, many S'atakratus?'^' 

42. Of this lord of earth the queen is Sundarf Devi ; the abode 
of prosperity, as being, in effect, the wealth of merit, embodied : 

43. From whom are constantly obtained, by Brahmans,^ ele- 
phants, beauteous as dusky clouds, with the copious ichor of 
their frontal exudation ; given with the water of donation^' ever 
at hand ; precluding, to the needy, the cause of clustering mis- 
eries : 

44. Who shines, resplendent, throughout the world, with her 
fair fame ; earned, unceasingly, by endowments, in succession as 
ordained ; which endowments, finding, among the nations. Strait- 
ened scope for encomium, reached to heaven ; giving forth such 
effulgence as a hundred autumnal moons would realize : 

45. Who observes, without intermission, the holy ordinances, 
by innumerable conservatory liberalities,*" in the making q/" reser- 
voirs, gardens, ponds, and the like, entailing munificent gratuities : 

46. Who, establishing this fane, has enshrined therein Vishpu, 
S'ambhu, Granes'a, Durga, and Tararii.^^ 

47. Who is there capable of fitly eulogizing her, by whom an 
abode has been provided to the adorable S'ankara,*^ S'ridhara,*' 
and others, deities as they are ? 

48. Who, the queen, evermore pays worship to the gods — and 
to the comely Trivikrama as chief — in the Brahmans whom she 
employs in it, and by dispensing good cheer, by keeping jubilees, 
and by bestowing unmeted riches. 

— . Moreover, by the command of the king, the youthful Mri- 
gavati** constantly brings various articles of food for oblation to 
Muradwit.*^ 

49. Surpassingly victorious is the lord King Hridaya, and pre- 
eminent in power by his clemency ; even as the moon, with its 
beams, svAdues by the force of gentleness. 

50. At his behest, the clerkly Jayagovinda — son of the learned 
Ma^idana, of favorable repute, versed in the exegesis of the 
Mimansa, a master of dialectic, and proficient in expounding the 
sacred oracles and their supplements — has composed, in epitome, 
this account relating to the sovereigns of his lineage. 

51. By dexterous artificers, named Sinhasahi, Dayarama, and 
Bhagiratha, this temple was constructed. 

52. On the day of Vish^u,*^ in the light fortnight of Jyeshtha, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty-four, this 
record was transcribed by Sadas'iva, and engraven by these 
skillful artisans aforesaid. 

VOL. VII. 3 
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Friday, the 12th day of the bright semi-lunation of Jyeshtha, 
in the year of Samvat 1724. 



Index to the Metres in the foregoing Inscription. 

VaMra.^'' 



1, Y, 11, 13, 42, 45, ) 
46, 47, — , 49, 51, 52. f 

2, 4, 6, 6, 24. ^'ryA. 

8, 8, 48. GUi. 

9, 16, 27, 29, 41. Puskpit&grd. 

10, 12. Upaglti. 
14, 15. S'alint. 

17, 44. Avitatka.*^ 

18, Priyd. 

19, ^''aJAd. 

20, 31, 34, 36, 37. S'ardMavikridita. 

21, 39. Upendravajrd. 

22, 23. Dhriti. 

25. FarirfAara. 

26. Smriti. 
28, 30, 32, 33. SragdharL 

35. Pramitdkshara. 

38, 40. Aupachhandasika. 

43. Vans'astka. 

50. S'ikharini, 



Notes. 

1. Durgdvati underwent cremation some ten or twelve miles from 
Jubulpore, between the Mandala road and the Nerbudda. Her tomb is 
much frequented as a place of pilgrimage. It is spoken of in Sir Henry 
Sleeman's Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. 

3. Poona lithograph edition of Farishta, i. 481. This is the correct 
paging, and not 281, as is printed. I have collated four MSS. for the 
Persian of the passage under reference and its relative context ; and I 
am unable to suggest a single reading, out of dozens, in supersession, 
at an improvement, of what I find in the lithograph. Evidently it was 
prepared with great care, if one may thus judge by synecdoche. 

3. This is in the pargana of Gadarwdr4, District of Nursinghpoor, 
according to the prevailing ofiBcial chorography of Central India. 

4. For the original of this precious production, which runs as below, 
I am beholden to the kindness of my friend Major Erskine, Commis- 
sioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. The language is rnstic 
Hindi, and that of a very crude order. Still the Sanskrit scholar, at 
least with the aid of my version, will scarcely fail to divine the source 
of many of its expressions. 
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m^ ?rn|sT ^ SFT^ 5:^ jtitt'^i 

sra ^f ijt taiiwy^ yyi(*i i 

^W ^^*l( ^ irra' TTTT ^l<yl*l I 

wrar cT ijijiT^r4 ^ tjj'^ qrf^ vnft iriiT i 

$. A title of Vishnu. Its import, according to the Pur4nas, is given 
in the dictionaries. For an explanation of the Vaidika Vishnu's three 
steps, see a passage, cited from Durga A'ch^rya, in Dr. Muir's Matapa- 
rikshd, Part the First, p. 105 of the Sanskrit. Also see Prof. Wilson's 
Translation of the Rig-veda, i. 53, 54. 

6. Such, or ' very essence,' pdramarthikam sadrticpam, appears to he 
the most preferable rendering of itthambk&va ; a term which, among the 
grammarians, has served as a theme of most voluminous contention. 

The various significati-ons of ittham, and of its synonyme tatha, have 
not as yet, to my knowledge, received much consideration. The latter 
obviously implies ' seasonableness,' in this couplet: 

dnWM chliUlHJTM" JTaT ^ rJrT md^ ^J7^^ I 

Shad-daralana-tamuchchaya, t/l. 21. 

In fact, the precise shade of meaning borne by tathh seems frequently 
to depend entirely on the requirements of the context. But even the 
natural transition of its import from 'so' or 'thus' to 'conformably,' and 
thence to ' rightly,' ' well,' ' as dedred,' may perhaps lead, to a correct 
apprehension of the Bauddha TathM^ata, convertible with Sug'ata, or 
* the departed in peace.' Cf Mimbar hoc si sic abieret. Terent., Andr., 
I. ii. 4. If this explanation of Tathdgata be inadmissible, we may, by 
the analogy of other languages — as the Greek, in which oSiag some- 
times stands for ^(fdtajg — take its element iathd to intend 'easily,' 'with- 
out impediment :' or, ' notoriously.' Another strictly derivative sense 
of which this particle is susceptible is ' for good and forever,' ' conclu- 
sively,' ' in perpetuity :' he passed away not to return. Or, 'just as he 
was ;' that is to say, absolved from the necessity of renewing his earthly 
existence. 

7. A region whose extent is. not yet determined with, any certfiintyi 
but which included more or less of the present District of Jubulpore. 
Four miles to the S. W. of the city so called lies what is now the village 
of Gadh& ; a place which is supposed to have been, in former times, the 
capital of the kingdom mentioned in the text. 

8. This name and the last, with. the. connective that couples: them, ajre 
fused, by Captain Fell, into the portentous combination " Kamotha- 
ratnasena." 

9. Sir W. H. Sleeman transposes Vlrasinha and his sire. 

10. He is referred to in the Baghela-vans'a-charita, chapter iv. In 
his time Baber sat on the throne of Delhi. 
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It, Literally, 'conflagration at the end of the world.' 

13. "Solemn donations are ratified by pouring water into the hand 
of the donee." Colebrooke's Miscell. Essays, ii. 259, foot-note. 

13« A name of Indra: 'the spoiler of the cities' of his foes. 

14. ' The golden mountain ;' Meru. 

15. Represented, in order to secure an equivoque, by an epithet signi- 
fying ' mine of precious stones.' 

16. The original has swargi^a, ' lord of paradise ;' one of Indra's 
appellatives. 

17. Suvariia, in the Sanskrit; the name of a weight and of a coin. 
For its definition and value, see the As. Res. (8vo. edition), v. 93 : also 
Prof. Wilson's Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus (second 
edition), i. 47, foot-note. 

18. The ever-beneficent cow of Hindu fable, who gratifies every desire. 

19. In the original there is an intention to palter with the expressions 
prajd and loka. 

30. This, and not ' powerful,' is, I think, here the designed sense of 
balav&n, by a strain. 

31. In the Sanskrit, Akabara. Just before we also have, partly as 
being unavoidable, A'sapha Kh4na. 

33. A title of Indra : ' the much-invoked.' 

33. The same as Arjuna. Pirtha is the matronymic of PrithA, 

34. To entitle either the queen or the heir apparent to such a desti- 
nation Jas he has assigned them, the poet may be suspected of having 
taken one of the liberties of his craft. S'ridhara 8w4min — while anno- 
tating the Bh(igavata-pur6i//ia, vi. 10, 33 — cites the following apposite 
scripture, but without supplying means for its verification ; 

* These two persons notoriously rend and enter the disk of the sun : 
the contemplative superannuated ascetic, and he that is slajn in battle, 
Affronting the foe! 

Captain Fell englishes the twenty-fifth and twenty^sixth stanzas in 
these words : " Upon a battle taking place, this illustrious warrior, who 
made the earth bend beneath his vast army, and who had ever defeated 
his foes by his dreadful valor, was slain by hundreds of thousands of his 
adversary's arrows. Durgdvati, who was mounted on an elephant, sev- 
ered her own head with the scimitar she held in her hand : she reached 
the supreme spirit, pierced the sun's orb (obtained salvation)." 

35. As following a different classification of natural objects, we should 
here say, but only as an approximate equivalent, ' inanimate.' 

36. In the expansiveness of the original, 'die lord of the face of the 
learth,' 
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9T. Word for word, 'the burner of Smara,' one of the names of the 
Hindu Eros, signifying 'remembrance.' The story ^f his destruction by 
S'iva's frontal eye cannot require repeating. 

38. ' The six-faced :' Kirtikeya, the god of war. 

29. Vidhuta; a very common, yet solecistic, foi m of the past parti- 
ciple, for vidhuta. In the thirty-second stanza it O' curs again. 

SO. Many Hindu writers, particularly the latei. greatly affect this 
species of delineation by similes. An extract from 1 !ie description of the 
heroine of Subandhu's novelette may not unaptly be introduced as a 
longer specimen in the same style : ' As it were, a ] tcture on the wall of 
versatile life, the rendezvous of the daintiness of th t triple universe, the 
alchemical master-remedy of the archmagician Youl ij, the ideal of erotic 
conception, a lodgment of joyousness, Cupid's ens gn in the conquest 
of the three spheres, the realization of fancy, thi rebuke of Love, a 
magistery to brace the senses, the fascinating ei ergy of the Heart- 
agitator, the native pleasure-ground of beauty, chieJ chamber in the fane 
of good fortune, the fountain-head of pulchritude, t) e perfection of soul's 
attracting incantations, the sight-deluding quality of Passion the con- 
juror, Praj4pati's creation for the allurement of the threefold world.' 

For the original, see my edition of the V&savadat 'a, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica ; pp. 64-67. In the Sanskrit, every clause .f this passage is ac- 
companied by the quasific particle iva. 

31. Thus far this stanza gestates with puns. TJni ler my obstetrication 
into English, they have fallen still-born : no loss of consequence. 

33. More scrupulously, ' hemeronyktia.' 

33. The sense may be, 'taking its departure dming the currency of 
the dark fortnight ;' agreeably to the reckoning -p hich obtains to the 
south of the Nerbudda. 

34. Wrvarti. Its resemblance to the &govga, 'fruifiil plain,' of Homer 
and Hesiod may, or may not, be accidental. 

35. The equivoques with which this stanza is s udded are quite un- 
translatable ; except a few at the end, which are pri ited in italics. What 
is meant, in the terminology of Hindu music, by tth&na, dharma, and 
m&rga, I am at a loss to say. The last is, perhaps. ' mode.' 

I understand, by the word kinnara, ' a man provo dng admiration ;' as 
the context should seem to exact this acceptation, the etymological: 
kim implying ' surprise,' favorable or otherwise. Kshira Sw4min and 
Lingaya Silri, in their scholia on the Amara-Jcos'o . allege that 'alow 
man' is also imported by this compound. As defei ;-nating the celestial 
songsters, I would suggest that ' or' interrogative j ather represents its 
first member. Compare, on this theory, the kindred lerivation of vdnara, 
' a monkey ;'. literally, ' whether a man V 

36. Being interpreted, ' the conqueror ;' a name of Indra. 

3T. A hundred hippocausts are said to raise tho mortal that offers 
them to the rank of Indra; who is, accordingly, agiiominated s'aiakratu. 
The drift of the text is, that Hridaya's favor for th. priesthood was sig- 
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nalized by such munificent liberality as to enable Br4hmans, through 
the performance of meritorious ceremonies, to endanger the stability of 
the rank of Indra himself, the lord of heaven. 

38. Analytically, ' Titan-foes of the earth ;' and the foes of the Titans 
are the gods. The result is, ' terrestrial deities.' 

39. See the note on the seventeenth stanza. 

40. An explanation of this technicality will be seen in Colebrooke's 
Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, pp. 274 and 334. 

41. S'ambhu is S'iva; Tarani is Siirya, or the sun. 

42. Or ' the propitious :' a name of S'iva, 

43. The possessor of S'ri ;' that is to say, Yishnu : S'ri, or Lakshmi, 
being his wife. 

44. King Hridaya's daughter, probably. No mention of her is found 
elsewhere. 

A note on this distich has been given above, after its original. 

45. Or Murari, etc. ; ' the enemy of Mura :' an epithet of Vishnu, 
who slew a demon so called. 

46. With the astrologers, this day is the next after that so called by the 
theogonists : for, according to the Padma-pur&na and the Brahmdnda- 
purdna, the eleventh of the fortnight is the prime favorite of Vishnu, 
who is its regent. The second numeral of what I now read 12, at the 
end of the inscription, is very indistinct. To ensure certainty, it was, 
therefore, necessary to resort to computation. The result is, the satis- 
faction of knowing that ' the clerkly Jayagovinda' followed the astrolo- 
gers. The date in the text answers to the fifth of June, A. D. 1667, 
N. S. 

For convenience of reference, I subjoin a list of the tutelars of the 
days of the lunar fortnights ; for both which they are the same. 



1st. 


Fire. 


9tb. 


Gauri. 


2d. 


Brahma. 


10th. 


Yama. 


8d. 


Gauri. 


nth. 


The Vts'we devdh. 


4th. 


Gaijies'a. 


12th. 


Vishnu, 


5th. 


The serpent tribe. 


13th. 


Kdtni 


6th. 


Kartikeya. 


14th, 


S'iva. 


7th. 


The Sun. 


15th. 


The Moon. 


8th. 


S'iva. 







"She pitri-gana, or bands of manes, preside over the conjunction. 

47. The heroic measure, according to its prescribed scheme, is stro- 
phic. Yet, as regards the adjacent pairs of its verses, all material devia- 
tions from the canons laid down in the S'ruta-bodha — such as, when 
the fourth syllable is long, of elongating, at pleasure, the fifth — are con- 
fined, usually, if not universally, to the third hemistich. This is the 
case, for instance, throughout this inscription. Xhus : the first hemistich, 
conformably to the ancient rule, everywhere exhibiting an epitrite, in s'l. 
1, 46, 47, 51, and 52, the third ends, after a long syllable, with a fourth 
pseon ; in s'l. 13 and 45, with a dispondee; and, in s'l, 49, with a cho- 
riamb. 
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While usage allows greater freedom to at least the third hemistich of 
the heroic measure, in its latter half, than is accorded by the S'ruia- 
hodha, it refuses to avail itself of much of the liberty which that work 
silently permits in the first halves of the distichs generally. The middle 
syllables are not found to be a pyrrhic in any of them ; and the closing 
two, in the second and fourth, are never an iamb. 

M. Lancereau's section on the s'loka, though correctly representing 
the intent of his author, does not, therefore, give an account of actual 
custom. See bis 'St<(yutahoctka, p. 26. 

I here cite a portion of Professor Wilson's first description of the 
Anushtubh measure, from p. 436 of the last edition of his Sanskrit Gram- 
mar : " In its most regular form, the first foot is any one except a tri- 
brach •; the second may be a dactyl, a tribrach, cretio, or anapaest : the 
other two syllables are indiffereiitly long or short." But the first foot 
is also .forbidden to be a dactyl ; since it is the concurrence of two short 
syllables as the isecond and third that is to be avoided, .^ain, in the 
second and fourth quarters of the stanza, the second foot may not be a 
dactyl or a cretic, where an amphibrach or an antibacchic has preceded. 
Nor are the final two syllables arbitrary. The seventh is never short, 
in the first and third hemistichs, unless the fourth is so ; and, in the sec- 
ond and last hemistichs, it is, under no circumstances, long. Other cor- 
rections of the description just cited, and integrations of it, may be 
gathered from what has been said above. Nor is it intimated, by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, tbat the hemistichs of the half Anushtubh are not uniform. 

It was, thus, ill'advised, in a German editor, to prefer the reading : 

TPhree of my M8S. of tbe S'&kuntala have ^ ; which is, foT more 
than one reason, most undoubtedly to be accepted. See Professor Boeht- 
lingk's S'&kuntala, pp. HS,, 214, and 289. I have in vain searched 
the whole of K41id4sa's works for a similar license. Moreover, the 
older form is Piiru, not Puru. Professor Wilson says that " the first 
vowel of Puru is short." Translation of the Rig-veda, iii. 163, third 
foot-note. In the Vishnu-pur&na it is so ; where, by the bye, Puru's 
brother is Uru, not Uru, contrarily to the learned translator. But we 
find Piiru in the Bhdgavata, and also in the Rig-veda ; as Professor 
Wilson afterwards discovered. He does not, however, remark on his 
former error. 

48. The Aviiatha, Narkutaka, and Kokilaka contain the same num- 
ber and the same disposition of feet: only the first has no caesuras ; and 
these pauses, in the last two, differ. Yet Sundara TJp4dhy6,ya, in his 
commentary on the VrittoHrtttn&kata, the Sugama-vritti, says that the 
Narkutaka and Kokilaka ate two names for one measure. 

Colebrooke — Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 148 — has inadvertently consid- 
ered the Avitatha and Narkutaka to be identical. The stanza which 
he prints is of the former metre, a " very uncommon" one, as he justly 
observes. In the VedU'ttuti — Bk&gavata-pur&na, x, latter section, 
eighty-seventh cluster— a number of instances of it are to be seen, with 
one stanza in narkutaka and one in kokilaka. 

Saogor, March, 1858. 



